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Introduction 

One of the issues widely disputed among scholars is w’har kind of position 
Ghazali, the medieval Islamic thinker, takes regarding the principle of causality 
Some scholars hold that he denies the existence of the principle of causality 1 2 
while some claim that he denies the necessity of a causal connection, not the 
existence of it; he admits the existence of causality which is placed in nature by 
God.' Another scholar puts forward the view' that Ghazali accepts a logical ca¬ 
usal necessity although he rejects an ontological one.' Yet, another assertion 
about the issue in question is that Ghazali holds causality, but not that of the phi¬ 
losophers. 'According to Alon, Ghazali tries to reconcile the two opposing views 
of causality; namely, the philosophers’ view and the mutakallimun’s view . 3 4 5 6 So¬ 
me scholars even maintain that Ghazali explains the issue differently in his vari¬ 
ous w'orks and, therefore, sets forth contradictory statements on the issue.’’ 

Now-, the existence of this dispute among scholars and the different-even the 
opposite-claims about Ghazali’s position on the issue indicate, on the one hand, 
that the issue at hand is an important question. The implications of the views att- 


1 Shanab, R , “Ghazali and Aquinas on Causation ’. pp 143-144; Slianab claims that Ghazali re¬ 
jects the principle of causation in his al-Taba/ul whereas he admits it in his Mi'yar al- llm, see Sha¬ 
nab, p 146. 

2 Courteney. W J., “The Critique on Natural Causality in the Mutakallimun and Nominalismpp. 
85 86. 

3 Fakhri, M , Islamic Occasionalism, p. 60 

4 Goodman, L. E., “Did Al-Ghazali deny Causality?’’, p. 111. 

5 Alon, I., "Al-Ghazali on Causality", p. 397. 

6 See, for example, Abraharaov, B., ‘Al-Ghazali’s Theory of Causality’’, p. 92 
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ributed to Ghazali -especially the implication of the view that Ghazali denies the 
principle of causality- causes some serious problems that Ghazali cannot appro¬ 
ve. For instance, it can be said that the denial of the principle of causality impli¬ 
es, in some sense, stopping all kinds of scientific investigations. For the princip¬ 
le of causality is the foundation of all scientific investigations. In other words, 
scientific investigations all presuppose that there are causal relations among 
events happening in nature. We want to inquire an earthquake because we 
think that we can know something about its causes and effects -i.e. we presup¬ 
pose that there is a causal relation between some natural event and the earthqu- 
ake-and thus can do something to avoid its negative effects on us. But if we 
think that there is no causal relation in nature-naturally this means that we can¬ 
not know anything with regard to neither causes nor effects of the events occur¬ 
ring in nature like the earthquake-why should we try to investigate why, when, 
how, and etc. of these events. In drat case, if it is true that Ghazali denies the 
principle of causality in nature, this means that Ghazali wants us to stop all kinds 
of scientific investigations. But that is a quite serious implication of the denial 
that cannot be attributed to Ghazali as far as we know him. 

On the other hand, the dispute among the scholars and the variety of the vi¬ 
ews attributed to Ghazali motivate our natural curiosity to investigate both what 
Ghazali's position on the issue really is and what the reason(s) for die diversity 
of the assertions by the scholars about Ghazali’s position are. 

Therefore, in this paper, we will attempt to present a re -examination of the 
issue Our examination will be based on Ghazali’s views in the chapter on ca¬ 
usality in his Tahafut ; this is so both because Ghazali’s most striking views on 
causality are put forward in tiiis cliapter and because this chapter involves the 
most disputed and misconstrued views of Ghazali's on causality 7 . However, ot¬ 
her texts will be appealed to when needed. 

I 

Let us begin with the famous passage on which some scholars rely when they 
claim that Ghazali denies causality:, 

The coincidence (al-iqtiran) between what is habitually believed to be a ca¬ 
use and what is believed to he an effect is not necessary, on the contrary , from 
two coincidents, neither this is that nor that is this. 

7 TnhaJ'ut, p. 195: If we translate the last sentence literally, it will be as follows: '[from] two 
things, neither this is that nor that is this’ Bur we translate the term two things’ as two coincidents' 
because Ghazali's expressions and so on for all observed coincidents (min al-muqtaranat)' after his 
enumeration of examples like quenching thirst and drinking etc., indicate that the tw'o things men¬ 
tioned above and illustrated by the examples are coincidents. 
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Now, some problems arise when scholars interpret this passage. It is true that 
tire passage is highly obscure and difficult to understand. But this does not me¬ 
an that it cannot be truly understood. The first problem is how to understand the 
term al-iqtiran' here. Interestingly, most scholars translate the term as 'the con¬ 
nection." It is true that the term ‘iqtiran’ describes a relation or a connection. But 
it is also true that there are different kinds of relations between a cause and an 
effect; for example, a spatial or a temporal relation is different from a causal one. 
Therefore, the issue here is what kind of relation the tenrt 'al-iqtiran' states or 
means. 

The tenn in question may be translated as ‘coincidence, concomitance, co¬ 
existence or being together with something else’ and so on.’ Now, first, as it is un¬ 
derstood from the implications of the meanings of the term, the relation meant 
here by the term is a spatio -temporal relation between causes and their effects. 
If one misses this point, one will very likely miss the most important point Gha- 
zali wants to make by this treatment, Provided that this is the case, let us carefully 
examine the passage above and try to understand what Ghazali means here. 

It is clear in the sentence itself that what is denied is not the existence of such 
a relation, but its necessity. Indeed, since the denial is that of its necessity, this 
denial presupposes the existence of the relation itself. For if one does not accept 
that there is a relation like this, why should one need to deny its necessity? Thus, 
we can reach the conclusion that Ghazali does not deny the existence of causal 
relations in nature, and those who attribute such a denial like this to Ghazali mi¬ 
sunderstand him. ^ 

But the question arising in the mind at this point is ‘why does Ghazali need 
to make such a denial like this -i.e., the denial of the necessity? What is the mo¬ 
tive behind his effort of the denial?'. If we answer these questions, Ghazali’s po¬ 
int of view and his aim will be understood more correctly and more properly. 
For Ghazali is aware of the implications of the theory claiming the necessity of 
al-iqtiran between a cause and its effect. Therefore, the first thing for us to do is 
to lay down these implications and their threat for Ghazali's thought as the mo¬ 
tives behind his denial. 

The first and the most important implication of the necessity of al-iqtiran is 
that tliis claim excludes God from the realm of causes. For the necessity of al-iq¬ 
tiran requires that God must be spatio -temporally together Cspatio-temporally 


8 See, for instance, A Hyman, ‘The Incoherence of the Philosophers”, p. 283; L E. Goodman, 
p 85; M E Marmura, “Al-Ghazali on Bodily Resurrection and Causality in Tahafut and The lqiisad", 

p 60. 

9 For the meanings of the term al-iqtiran' in Arabic, see Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ’Arah, vol 13, pp 
335-336. 
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coexistent) with the events happening in nature if He be the cause of these 
events. But, according to Ghazali’s thought, such a thing like this is impossible 
because God transcends space and time and, therefore, cannot have spatio-tem¬ 
poral coexistence with natural events. In other words, accepting the view' that 
the relation called al-iqtiran between an event and its cause!s) means affirming 
the view' that cause(s) of a natural event can be only something which spatio- 
temporally coincides with it; but this means that God-which is a being beyond 
(or above) space and time-is out of the realm of the causes of natural events. 
Ghazali expresses this implication of the necessity claim in the first maqam’ as 
he describes the opponent’s claim as follows: 

The first level (maqam) is the opponent's claim that the doer (fa’il) of hit r 
ning is solely (faqat) fire and fire is naturally (hit tab’i) the doer, not by 
choice; therefore , it is impossible that fire can refrain from being as its nature 
[requites, R.E.] after its contact with something receptii>e of it."' 

The term faqathere explicitly states the exclusion of God mentioned above." 
The term al-tah’ also supports this exclusion. We will see below how' this sup¬ 
port comes tme. But first we want to make an important point here. It should be 
noted that Ghazali makes a distinction between the term al-sabab and the term 
al-fa’il. By the first term he means what we call secondary causes in nature 
(among creatures) while by the second he means a Cause who does- i.e., a Ca¬ 
use who creates consciously, willingly and knowingly. Therefore, when the act 
of diong (al-fil) is attributed to fire together with the denial of choice by the op¬ 
ponent, Ghazali denies this attribution in the following manner: 

This is one of the things we deny , to the contrary we say that the doer of bur¬ 
ning by creating (hi halqi) blackness in the cotton and separation in its parts and 
making it get burned and ashes, either by means of angels or without any means, 
is God. As to fire, it is inanimate and has no act of doing (lafila taha) " 
Now r , if the statement of the opponent’s view' and that of Ghazali’s, and the 
terms in these statements are compared, it is seen that the opponent ascribes the 
act of doing to lire whereas Ghazali, first, denies this ascription and, secondly, 
attributes it to God. It is important to note that the terms in these two statements 
are chosen so carefully that each has its own implication and supports the main 
idea of the statement in which it is. In the opponent’s claim that fire is the doer, 
the adverb explaining this act of doing is naturally’-, this is a term winch impli¬ 
es an uncreated (i.e., natural’ in naturalistic sense) necessary (i.e., performed 
automaticaly as a consequence of the nature of performer, not by choice) act. 


10 Tahqfut, p 196; translations are my own; I do not use other translations because the terms 
used in these statements need more careful examinations than they usually receive. 

11 1 want to point out that A. Hyman rightly translates the term faqat 1 as ‘exclusively’, p. 284. 

12 Tahqfut, p. 196. 
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But in Ghazali’s claim that God is the doer, the term doer is used together with 
the terms by creating and by making. These terms explain what kind of act 'do¬ 
ing' -attributed to God by Ghazali- is. Furthermore, Ghazali gives another reason 
for not ascribing any 'doing' -not any act, as claimed by some scholars- to fire; it 
is the fact that fire is inanimate. It is concluded form this that, according to Gha¬ 
zali, doing' is the kind of act animate beings alone can perform. 

From these considerations, it is understood that being a secondary cause (al- 
sabab) is different from being a doer (al-fa'il). Therefore, fire can be a secondary' 
cause but not a doer; for, according to Ghazali, the latter includes the meaning 
of the term Creator, but being Creator is reserved in Ghazali’s drought for God 
alone.” However, some scholars, 1 ' without making this distinction, translate the 
last sentence of the passage above as ‘fire has no action’; such a translation is a 
misinterpretation of die passage leading to the conclusion that Ghazali gives no 
place to the secondary causes in his system and, thus, denies causality in natu¬ 
re. We think that Ghazali's description of the term al-fa’il, in the third chapter of 
Tabafut as he explains the self-contradiction of philosophers when they accept 
both theory of emanation and God’s being the doer of die universe, will enligh¬ 
ten our point. The description is as follows: 

As to their contradiction in the doer, he Ithe doer. R EJ must (la bud) have 
a choosing will and the knowledge of what he uHlls. so that he he the doer of what 
he wills; whereas Cod. according to them lPhilosophers , R E ], does not have will, 
even He /Cod, R E] never has any attributes 

In this description, the term ‘la bud’ states that having a free will and the 
knowledge of what is willed are necessary conditions of being a doer. So, wha¬ 
tever does not have these conditions -like fire, for example- cannot be a doer. In 
this context, what Ghazali denies is not the principle of causality, but the misatt- 
ribution; i.e., die attribudon of being a doer to secondary causes (al-asbab) ins¬ 
tead of God. 

Another misconstrued passage leading to the conclusion that Ghazali denies 
the principle of causality in nature is the one in which Ghazali examines the pro¬ 
of of the opponent. The passage is read as follows: 

What is the prooffor that fire is the doer> There is no proof for him [the oppo¬ 
nent, RE.l except the observation of the occurrence of burning together with the 
contact with fire. But the observation proves that the occurrence is together 
with it [fire , R E ], hut does not prove that the occurrence is by it [fire, R E ] and 
that there is no other cause ( illej than it (fire, R.Ejfi 

13 Mannura, p 68. quoting from Ghazali’s at-Iqtisad. 

14 See, for instance, A. Hyman, p. 284; M Marmura, p. 61; L. E. Goodman, p. 90; Nonetheless, 
Goodman comes closer to our point when he points out the Aristotelian argument that all matter, by 
its intrinsic nature is inanimate and therefore incapable of initiating any process Goodman, op, cit. 

15 Tabafut. p 89. 

16 Tabafut, p. 1%. 
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Hyman translates the last sentence as “Indeed, there is no other cause but 
God”. r Such a translation is entirely misleading and not appropriate because of 
the following reasons: 

a) It is not the case that the sentence ends with the term 'by it (bihi)’ and a 
new sentence begins; for the Arabic letter ‘va’ connects the subordinate clause 
to the main clause. Therefore, the subordinate clause cannot be taken as an in¬ 
dependent sentence and thus translated as Hyman does. 

b) The pronoun it’ throughout the whole sentence is the same pronoun and 
used for the same purpose; namely, it is a substitute for ‘fire’, not for God' as 
Hyman takes it in his translation of the subordinate clause mentioned above. 

c) It is a rule of Arabic grammar drat a pronoun is attributed to the closest su¬ 
itable noun in the sentence, and here it is ‘fire’. 

d) There is neither the word 'God' nor any judication neither in this senten¬ 
ce itself nor in the earlier sentences of the paragraph in order to attribute the pro¬ 
noun ‘it’ at the end of the term siva' to God. Now, it is impossible to understand 
how Hyman and the others interpreting the passage like him make it possible 
that God comes in the sentence. 

e) If Ghazali denies, as claimed, all other causes except God at the very 7 be¬ 
ginning of the chapter, how can he struggle later on to show that what is called 
causality between secondary causes and their effects is not necessary; it is inte¬ 
resting that this later struggle constitutes almost eighty percent of the whole 
chapter. 

We want to note here that we are not alone in understanding the issue at 
hand in tliis way. Two other scholars, Shanab and Goodman, also understands 
it as we do . 18 

The second important implication of the theory claiming tire necessity of the 
relation -not only the spatio- temporal relation but also the causal relation- bet¬ 
ween secondary' causes and their effects may be stated in the following manner: 
When a necessary real efficacy vs attributed to a secondary cause by saying this 
effect necessarily follows from that secondary cause', such an attribution indica¬ 
tes a view admitting secondary causes as partners of God in the act of creating. 
For, giving a necessary sufficient causality' to secondary' causes together with ac¬ 
cepting God as the First Cause, as the moderate form of the theory in question 
does, implies the view that God has nothing to do with the things and events in 
the universe after He once created them, and that every event has its own suffi¬ 
cient cause from which it necessarily follows. In this case, either God is the First 


17 Hyman, p. 284. 

18 Shanab, p. 143; Goodman, p 91; Goodman points out in the footnote on page 91 that Van 
Den Bergli also misconstrues the clause as Hyman does. 
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Mover, as in the Aristotelian understanding, who causes only the first motion 
and after that each motion necessarily causes another one and so on; or God is 
only the First Creator and Planner of the events, and He does not-even cannot- 
intervene in the plan or the course of events after it begins, and secondary ca¬ 
uses necessarily perform all other acts; such a view is similar to the deist view of 
God which leads-so to speak-to an understanding of a retired God. Such an un¬ 
derstanding goes against Ghazali’s way of understanding both God and secon¬ 
dary causes. First of all, the act of creating is reserved, as we said earlier, 1 " only 
for God and secondary causes have nothing to do with such an act; i.e., they 
cannot in any way be the partners of God in this act. Ghazali never permits the 
view implying such a partnership because it is entirely contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples-even essence-of Islam, the view against which there are many explicit 
verses in the Qur'an. 1 " Secondly, Ghazali cannot accept the deist view of God 
and creation mentioned above because in Sufism -which means Islamic mysti- 
cism-God performs his act of creating in every moment- i.e., everything is cre¬ 
ated anew by God in every moment " 1 -and Ghazali is accepted as a member of 
Sufism. 

The tliird implication of theory of necessary' relation, as Ghazali himself sta¬ 
tes,” is the denial of miracles and of God’s omnipotence. For, the necessity de¬ 
fended by philosophers is so strict, according to Ghazali, that it does not allow 
any exception; even God cannot interfere with it. Ghazali describes the strength 
of the necessity in question as follows: 

We object to them /philosophers, R.E.] in four issues from these sciences [natu¬ 
ral sciences, R.EJ: The first is their judgment that the coincidence seen between se¬ 
condary causes and their effects in existence isnecessarity a necessary coinci¬ 
dence (iqtiran talazum hi d darura), neither bringing a secondary cause into be¬ 
ing without an effect nor the existence of an effect without a secondary cause are 
neither in the [realm of] destined things (al-maqdur) nor in that of possibles a 

Ghazali uses here both the term talazum’ and 'al-darura’ to emphasize the 
strength of the necessity in question. The last sentence also makes any interven- 

19 See footnote 12 above. 

20 An explicit statement of God’s being the only Creator and the rejection of admitting partners 
is found, for instance, in the following verses of the Qur’an: 13/16; 16/17 and 20; 25/3; 35/3. 

21 For a detailed examination of God's act of perpetual creation in Islamic Mysticism, see, for 
instance, Toshihiko Izutsu s article entitled "The Concept of Perpetual Creation in Islamic Mysticism 
and Zen Buddhism," in Melange offerts a Henry Corbin, ed S.H. Nasr (Tehran: Iranian Academy of 
Philosophy, 1977), pp. 115-48 This article is also published in the collection of articles by Izutsu on 
Islamic Mystical Philosophy under the title Creation and Timeless Order of Things: Essays in Islamic 
.\Usticat Philosophy (Ashland, Oregon: White Cloud Press, 1994), pp 141-173. 

22 Tahafut, p. 194. 

23 Tahafut, p. 191. 
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tion or exception out of the question, even out of the reach of God’s power, by 
excluding them from the realm of possibles. Therefore, what Ghazali denies is 
this hundred percent strict determinism between secondary' causes and their ef¬ 
fects, which denies God’s omnipotence and miracles. 

The fourth implication of the necessity theory is the denial of God’s being a 
voluntary agent by appealing to the theory of emanation in order to explain the 
necessity' in question. Ghazali severely criticizes this endeavor of the philosop¬ 
hers in the first and third chapters of the Tabafut and explicitly denies it in the 
chapter we are examining M 

There is another implication of the necessity theory for those who accept 
God as the cause of universe. It is this: Since a cause and its effect are necessa¬ 
rily simultaneous or coexisting, according to the theory, and since God is the 
eternal cause of universe, it necessarily follows that universe is eternal, too. But 
that is not acceptable for Ghazali because universe is a created temporal being 
and the only eternal being is God. 

Now, because of its threatening implications we have enumerated up to the 
point, Ghazali denies the necessity' -not the existence- of the relation between 
causes (al-asbab) and their effects (al-musabbabat). 

n 

On the other hand, there are several indications and statements in various 
passages of this chapter to show that Ghazali accepts the principle of causality' 
in the sense of a law or an expectation which has a very high percentage of pro¬ 
bability but cannot reach an absolute necessity because it permits some excep¬ 
tions. The most striking passage is expressed in the following way: 

The second way in which there is a salvation from these abominations is our 
accepting that fire is created in such a nature (hilqa) that it hums tu>o similar 
[pieces of R.E.l cotton when they contact with it, and does not make distinction 
between them if they are similar in every aspect f 

In these statements, the meaning of the term ‘hilqa’ is disputed; but we trans¬ 
late it as ‘nature’ because the terms ‘hilqa’ and ‘fitra’ in Arabic express the cre¬ 
ated nature of things. Of course, Ghazali consciously and purposively prefers it 
to the term tab” which implies self -sufficiency and being uncreated instead of 
being created. The statement that the principle of causality, as a law put in natu¬ 
re by God, is accepted is veiy clear in this passage. However, Ghazali’s follo¬ 
wing sentence clarifies the nature and character of this law. His following sen- 


24 Tabafut, p 198. 

25 Tabafut, p. 200. 
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tence is this: “But, we, together with [accepting, R.E.l tliis, allow' a prophet’s be¬ 
ing thrown into fire but not burned”."'" The passage quoted above is taken from 
rite discussion between Ghazali and the philosophers who deny the possibility' 
of miracles. Philosophers claim that if there is the principle of causality in natu¬ 
re and if fire burns two pieces of cotton without making any distinction betwe¬ 
en them, then it is not possible that a human being is thrown into fire but not 
burned; this is so simply because burning is the nature of fire and it cannot be 
contrary to its nature. At this point Ghazali takes the intermediate position and 
admits that fire has the created nature (hilqa) of burning; but he claims that it do¬ 
es not prevent miracies-i.e., a prophet’s being thrown into fire but not burned. 
In the sentence quoted above Ghazali says ‘together with accepting this [that fi¬ 
re has a created nature]’; this is a clear statement of the fact that Ghazali admits 
that there is the principle of causality in the created natural occurrence called 
burning. But the validity of the law called the principle of causality is not hund¬ 
red percent. It happens in accordance with the will of and orders given by its 
Creator; when the Creator wills that it be not come true, it does not come true 
and thus allows exceptions like miracles. 

In another passage, when he denies that fire is the doer (fa’il) of burning, that 
bread is that of satisfying hunger, that medicine is that of health, and so on, Gha¬ 
zali calls all of them secondary causes (al-asbab)’. The statement in question re¬ 
ads as follow’s: 

Through this [argument, RE! becomes invalid the assertion of those who cla¬ 
im that fire is the doer (fa’il) of burning, bread that of satisfying hunger, medi¬ 
cine that of health , and so on so forth for other secondary causes (al-asbab) f 

In this statement, both the distinction Ghazali makes between being ‘a doer’ 
and ‘a secondary cause’, and what Ghazali denies is very clear. Here Ghazali 
uses the term secondary causes (al-asbab) for the group consisting of fire, bre¬ 
ad, medicine and others while he denies their being ‘doers’. Now r , it is impossib¬ 
le to understand how one can claim that Ghazali denies the principle of causa¬ 
lity in nature in the face of Ghazali’s clear statements like the ones mentioned 
and not mentioned here. 

Conclusion 

As we conclude, we may recapitulate Ghazali’s position on causality as this: 

i) Ghazali makes a distinction between Doer or Creator of an event and its 
secondary cause; 

26 Tabafut, p. 200. 

27 Tabafut, p 197. 
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ii) There are secondary causes (al-asbab) and their effects (al-musabbabat) 
among creatures, according to Ghazali, and therefore there is a principle of ca¬ 
usality working here; 

iii) The relation -both the spatio- temporal and the causal one -between se¬ 
condary causes and their effects is not a hundred percent strict determinism 
challenging God's omnipotence and the existence of miracles. Therefore, God 
can intervene in the course of events, and miracles are real; 

iv) The only Creator of all events is God; secondary causes have nothing to 
do with the act of creating. Unaided secondary causes are neither sufficient nor 
efficient on events; they obtain their efficacy from God's aid to them. 

After recapitulating thus Ghazali’s position on causality, I will attempt now to 
give a possible answer to the question I raised at the beginning of this article; na¬ 
mely, the question ‘why do scholars interpret Ghazali in various ways -even in 
the way as if he denies causality?’. I tliink, as a first reason for this, that Ghazali’s 
important way of explaining the issue is not carefully examined and clearly un¬ 
derstood That is why he is usually put by scholars either on the side of occasi- 
onalist philosophers like Mulbransch and some of mutakallinnin or that of tho¬ 
se who deny causality in nature like Hume. Not only this, he is also put-though 
rarely -on the side of Aristotelian philosophers. The Aristotelian and the Hume¬ 
an approaches are two extremes non of which Ghazali goes to. As to occasiona¬ 
lism, I think that Ghazali cannot put in this category, either. For Ghazali does not 
think that secondary causes are mere instalments in the hand of God; to the 
contrary, secondary causes are really causes. 

Another reason for misinterpreting Ghazali is interpretive nature of (or the 
background factor in) understanding. By ‘interpretive nature of understanding' I 
mean this: Every understanding is (or involves)-more or less-an interpretation; 
and one of the dominant factor in understanding or interpreting an issue is the 
background of the reader. Therefore, when various scholars having different 
backgrounds read Ghazali, they naturally understand him differently in accor¬ 
dance with their backgrounds. The scholars putting Ghazali on either this or that 
side -like Alon, Goodman and Marmura, for instance- are the ones mostly grown 
up in Western culture nourished mostly by either Judeo -Christian or naturalistic 
sources. Therefore, they naturally interpret Ghazali in the light of their scholarly 
backgrounds sustained by these sources instead of understanding him -of cour¬ 
se, if it is possible for them to do this- in wide context of Islamic principles and 
culture. That is why they try to place him under this or that category 7 in Western 
thought. That is why it is easy for a scholar coming from the Humean backgro¬ 
und to interpret Ghazali as if he denies causality when he reads Ghazali saying 
that the relation between a cause and an effect is not necessaiy. 
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